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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN, 

Mr Fessenpen.—My remarks, published in your 
paper, No 36 of the current vo): me, not No. 33, 
as Mr A. R. has it, were intended for persons 
obliged, like myself, to cultivate hilly, rough stony 
land, situated at a distance from rivers, sea shores, 
cities, or large towns, where plenty of manure 
cannot readily be obtained, 

I did not venture to hazard an opinion as to the 
best mode for farmers that occupy large level 
farms where manure is plenty. My principal ob- 
ject was to draw the attention of the middling 
class of farmers in the interior of New England 
who are obliged to till rough land, to the improve- 
ments made by those who are able and willing to 
try experiments and communicate the results for 
the benefit of others. Of this latter class, I con- 
sider Mr Phinney and Mr A. R, But most of our 
farmers on reading or hearing of successful ex- 
periments and improvements made by such far- 
mers, at once object and say, ¢ this is nothing to us, 
our lands cannot be managed as those gentlemen 
dv theirs.” True my friends, but I would say to 
you in the words of MrR, not to be discouraged, 
consider what is the great objectto be obtained, 
and see if you cannot some how obtain it. The 
great object is to save and apply in the best possi- 
ble manner, the manure carried onto the land 
and the vegetable mould of the turf. They ac- 
complish this by placing both manure and turf 
out of the reach of winds and sun, where they 
will ferment and rot and nourish the corn when 
the ears are setting and growing and thereby ren- 
der the greatest benefit to the crop. Our lands 
will not admit of turning over the turf and kav- 
ing it smooth and level, but I think by ridging in 
the manner I described, nearly the same advantage 
will be obtained. Iknew ,it would be objected 
by farmers not accustomed to this mode, that it 
was four times the work to takg care of corn 
planted in this way, to that done in the other, of 
ploughing, harrowing, cross-ploughing &¢c.—I 
thought and said the same at first myself, but my 
neighbors persuaded me to persevere, and expe- 
rience has satisfied me that it is a saving of labor 
and better for the crops and the land. Being 
sensible how discouraging this mode would appear 
in the outset, both as to lubor and crops, I almost 
despaired of convincing any one, not accustomed 
to it, to the contrary. But after reading and re- 
flecting on Mr Phinney’s experiment and success 
and considering the effect to be nearly the same 
in both methods, I ventured to communicate my 
views and experience, in hopes that some others 
might be induced to give ita fair trial. Notonce 
only,on asingle rood of ground, but from year to 
year, till they had fully tested the advantages, and 
disadvantages and learned by practice how to do the 
work in the best and easiest manner, as every kind 
of labor requires experience to make it perfect, and 
we all know that often what is hard and difficult 
at first, becomes easy by habit. As to its .being 
advisable to plant any other than green sward 
with corn, I did not mean to give any opinion. 


formation I hope to receive through the medium 
of The New England Farmer. [ have taken 
several of these creatures in the very act, and 
shall not Lave to call witnesses to prove them 
guilty. I likewise send a peach, which they have 
wounded. Very respectfully yours, ’ 

Se CRANston, 


I plant no other, because I wish to improve as. 
much of my land as possible, with the least ex- 

pense of manure, and I find by manuring and 

planting a piece of green sward one year, laying | 
it down the next with oats and grass seed and 

letting it lie in grass 3 years after, I can get good 

crops of each, and at the end of the 5 years the | 
land will be in better order for another crop of | I pass . Bd 
corn, than it was when I commenced : by following | BP sg y yr degen believe the “sm 
| this rotation contiuues to improve. When if plough- " eam wey a = Ge 
ed 3 years in succession, as it must be or left in | ined see att : a ‘ _— wed gee destruction 
the hill, if any other than green sward were plant- setae oon e ~ doe, i ; and ° Report ofa 
ed with corn, it must be twice manured or become oe re oy pagar Hort, Soc. relative as 
: h | means of preventing its ravages was published in 
impoverished. Potatoes perhaps are a g00l ine New England Farmer, vol. viii. p. 382, It 
preparation for corn, when the same land is intend. | small bug or beetle, which perforates the 


jisa 
ed for tillage several years ; but in the country | voune fruit of the pear, apple, and all stone fruits 
where we have no market for potatoes, except in| 141.4) deposits its eggs in them. ‘These soon liatch 
our families and with our stock and of course | ang a small maggot is produced, which feeds either 
plant more than ten acres of corn to one of P0-/ Oy the pulp of the fruits, or on the kernel of the 
tatoes, our corn land could not all be prepared in| ...4 ; for the tastes and habits of the different 
that way, and if so prepared, would need two species are not similar. In the stone fruits this 
successive manurings. , jinjury destroys their growth, and they fall with 
1 feed my land close before ploughing ~ Corns! their little enemy within them. The insect re- 
because I find it easier ploughing and hoeing, the | teats into the earth, passes tle winter in the chrys- 
sward not being as tough and the grass not star-| 44), state, and comes forth just as the young fruit is 
ting and growing as much before hoeing, and be-| ¢ ming or the petals of the flowers are falling, to 
cause experience has taught me that on my land) ponew its mischievous labors and continues its dep- 

with such a sward and such grass as it produces, redations from the first of May till autumn. 
it is better for the crop. No doubt on different! fp. James Tilton of Delaware in an article on 
this subject published in the American edition of 


soils a different course would be better. An ob- 
serving ueighboring farmer, first informed me,! yyi7;-4%3 Domestic Encyclopedia, and republished in 
inthe M. E. Farmer, vol. ii. p. 69, observes that 


that he-had found it best to feed close before plough- 


ing: aa doubted it at first, but tried it and am |, Oy, fruits, collectively estimated, must thereby be 
satisfied. 


depreciated more than half their value ? and adds 


Mr. R. says my manure has been spread on the |i, jis directions for destroying the insect, ‘All the 


surface from before ploughing until hoeing a domestic animals, if well directed, contribute to 
thereby exposed to a great loss of virtue. He is) 1),;, purpose. 


Hogs in a special manner are quali- 
fied for the work of extermination, . In large or- 
chards, care should be taken that the stock of hogs 
is sufficient to eat up all the early fruit, which 
falls from May till August. This precaution will 
be more especially necessary in large peach or- 
chards ; for otherwise, when the hogs become clog- 
ged with the pulp of the peach, they will let it fall 
out of their mouths, and content themselves with 
. : : the kernel, which they like better ; and thus the 
principle, in putting on and spreading his manu re curculio, escaping from their jaws may bide under 
after ploughing ; would it not be better to spread ‘ground till next spring. 

the manure before ploughing and cover it with)” . my. ordinary fowls of a farm yard are great 
the furrows? It would not aid the corn inthe fore | devourers of beetles, Poultry in general are re- 
part of the season as much, but would it not make |, .464 as carniverous in the summer and therefore 
a better crop of ears ? - 
Plymouth, Conn. June 13th, 1831. 


mistaken, for by ploughing into ridges as I stated 
at least four fifths of the manure is covered with 
the furrows turned over for the ridges, and is col- 
lected and kept in the very place where and to 
the very time when, it will do the most good, on 
the principle advocated by him and Mr Phinney, 
that is, not to make a fine show of stalks but a 
good crop of large ears of corn. And it strikes 
me that Mr Phinney has erred a little upon his own 








| should be cooped some time before they ‘are eaten. 
| Everybody knows with what avidity ducks seize 
on the tumble-bug, (Scarabeus carnifer) and it 
is probable the cureulio is regarded by all fowls, 
as an equally delicious morsel. Therefore it is that 
T. G. Fessenpen, Ese. the smooth stone fruit, particularly succeed much 
Dear Sin—I send youa small vial, containing | better in lanes and yards, where poultry run with- 
two of our (worst) peach destroyers. I had sev- | out restraint than in gardens and other inclosures, 
eral varieties of the peach, which appeared prom- where fowls are excluded. -_ ‘ 

ising a few days since, and now they have mostly Dr Thacher remarks of this insect, that instead 
fallen. The depredator deposits inthe peach what of retreating into the earth, a part of the worms, at 
shortly becomes a maggot. As I have never suf- least abandon the apple before it falls from the 
fered much from their depredations until the pres- | tree, and locate themselves under the scales of the 
ent season, andam now ina fair way to lose all bark and in the crevices of trees. In making 
my crop, I feel desirous to be made acquainted search this day, 25th September, I have detected 
with the name of the insect, and the time and aconsiderable number of apple worms, in that 


B. 
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INSECT ON PEACH TREES. 








means of preventing its depredations; which in condition, entirely secure from the weather. This 
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circumstance shows the great utility of proper 
applications to trees both in the fall and spring 
for the destruction of insects. All the rough bark 
should be carefully removed, and the trunk and 
large branches should be thoroughly washed with 
Forsyth’s composition, ora strong decoction of 
tobacco, with a small quantity of quick lime, which 
should be applied to every crevice which can afford 
shelter for insects or their eggs.’ Thacher’s Orchard- 
ist, p. 116, 2d ed. 


In the autumn of 1828 we addressed a letter on | 


the subject of this insect, to a gentleman, who was 
often benefitted the public, and obliged us by 
communications on entomology. This gentleman 
favored us with a scientific description of the 
curculio, which was dated Milton, Oct, 1, 1828, and 
published in the ew England Farmer, vol, vii. 
p. 81,82. From this it appears that some broods 
of the sameinsect attack the limbs, and cause 
dark colored bunches or excrescences, and other 
broods assail the fruit. The remedies which this 
gentleman recommended were 

‘1. To extirpate the diseased nodes or excres- 
cences in June, and burn them, 

‘ 2. To collect all fallen stone fruit, and give it 
to hogs : 

‘To which may be added that the fruit should 
not be suffered toremain long on the ground ; 
that it should be boiled Or steamed in order effect- 
ually to destroy the contained larvae : and that the 
above processes should be universally adopted in 
order to exterminate the destructive insect.’ 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PRESERVATION OF SWEET POTATOES, 
. APPLES, SQUASHES, &c. 

Mr Fessennen—Many experiments having 
been tried in the vicinity of Boston to preserve 
the sweet Potato slips through the winter with- 
out success, I have thought the following ob- 
servations may be acceptable to some of your 
readers. 

After digging my sweet potatoes last fall, I 
packed a quantity of the slips down in a barrel 
with waste cotton, such as is obtained at the cot- 
ton factories for making into coarse paper and bat- 
ting, (at 2 cts. per Ib.) with a Jayer of cotton and a 
layer of slips alternately, and then placed them 
away in a warm room, which we keep from freez- 
ing during the winter. On opening them in the 
spring, I found apart of them very fresh; but 
where they were too thick, they had created too 
much dampness and rotted. I also packed down 
two barrels of apples in the like manner, and found 
them in the spring much better preserved than 
any I ever before saw. Iam informed that the 
New Jersey Quakers preserve their potato slips 
inleaves. As thecultivation of the sweet potato, 
isnow becoming so general in this quarter, I 
hope and trust there will be some mode discovered 
to keep the seed without having to get them from 
New Jersey every spring. And I feel confident 
the one givenabove will be successful, I am 
also inclined to think, that ground plaster, as 
was mentioned in your 48th number, will answer 
this purpose, 

I believe it is not so generally known as it 
ought to be, how to keep winter squashes, almost 
any length of time wanted ; you have only to hang 
them up in a warm dry room, I have them now 
perfectly fresh, and their flavor as good, or bet- 
ter than when they were taken from the vines. 
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Any room where they will keep dry and warm 
through the winter, will preserve them. One may 
be seen in Mr Shepherd's bar room, at Concord, per- 
fectly sound, which grew in 1829, and many of 
last year’s growth. I will also call your attention, 
Mr Fessenden, to the mode of cultivating early po- 
tatoes in Denbighshire, Eng. found in Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Mag. vol. ii. pp. 171, and pp. 317; 
and I for one should be glad if you will give the 
substance of those two articles, in the New En g- 
land Farmer, at your leisure, as the Magazine is 
in the Hort. Society’s library, you can refer to it at 
leisure. Yours &c. Epwarp Curtis, 
Pepperell, June 21, 1831. 


P. S. Ifany members of the Horticultural So- 
ciely wish for any seeds or scions from Montreal or 
Quebee, and will make it known to me, through 
you, I will make arrangements for obtaining them 
at the proper seasons, asI shall spend the sum- 
mer at those places, E. Curtis. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


GREEN PEAS. 

Mr Fessenpen—After having taken pains to 
procure seed of the best varieties of vegetables, 
and been to the trouble to cultivate them too, it 
is very vexatious to have them either spoiled in 
cooking, or by any other means impaired in good- 
ness, or flavor. 

Iam induced to make these remarks from my 
own experience, and if it should add to the com- 
fort of any individual, my object will be realised, 

Last spring at the proper time to plant early 
peas, it was inconvenient for me to attend to the 
business, therefore J said to myself, I will plant 
no early peas this year, but depend on the mar- 
ket for the early, and when convenient, plant 
some for later use, Accordingly when the market 
began to abound with peas, I procured a mess— 
they were dressed in the manner usually practised 
in my family ; but when I came to eat thereof I 
discovered to my disappointment, that they were 
destitute of all the good qualities of the pea.—I 
made up my mind at once to do without peas un- 
til my own were fit for use.—In the meantime 1 
dined at an inn, where peas were served, they 
also possessed but litthe merit—but today I have 
had areal feast on green peas, which were gath- 
ered in my own garden, about two hours before 
dinner. 

Now I will come to the point, and say what I 
might (but for a desire to be particular) have said 
at the beginning. 

Green peas lose their sweetness very fast b 
remaining on hand after they are gathered ; even | 
one night is sufficient to extract much of their 
flavor. But here is a difficulty to which a large 
proportion of our city friends will be obliged to 
submit.—A word on cooking and I come to a close. | 
—Green peas should be boiled with a little salt, 
in a very small quantity of water, so that no more 
liquor should remain when done, than is needed 
in the dish—for if a quantity of Yiquor is thrown 
away, much of the richness of the pea is wasted. 

Another way of proceeding, which is probably 
as good or even better, is to take a piece of salt 
pork, and half boil it in a large quantity of water, 
and then, pow: off until you have just enough left 
to boil the peas, calculating by the way, to retain 
just enough of the salt of the pork (with the 
help of the butter that may be used,) to season 
the peas. A Rusrre, 








Newton, June 24th, 1831. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Description of a Method for propagating Fruit 
Trees, and Forest Trees, not as yet, generally prac- 
tised in Europe, or the United Slates.—The ac- 
count of the method here in question is taken 
from the Philadelphia Medical Museuto, published 
by Dr John Redman Coxe, vol. vi. p. 165.* Similar 
accounts are to seen in Sir George Staunton’s Re- 
lation of Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China, and 
other publications. Its familiarity to the Chinese 
is known from their introducing fruit trees, formed 
in this manner, into their deserts. The state- 
ment is the rather borrowed however, from Dr 
Howison’s report, as he practised the method him- 
self, and suggests the propriety of using itto other 
trees, not bearing fruit, when they do not pro- 
duce seed in the country where they are cultivat- 
ed, 

Of the Chinese Method of propagating Fruit 
Trees by Abscission. By Dr James Howison.—*‘ It 
is said the Chinese do not raise fruit trees from 
seeds or grafts, as is customary in Europe, but in 
the following method. They select a tree which 
they wish to propagate, and fix upon a bunch, 
which will disfigure itthe least by the removal ; 
and round this, as near as conveniently it may be to 
its junction with the trunk, they wind a cord made 
of straw, besmeared with cow dung, until a ball 
is formed five or six times the diameter of the branch. 
This is intended as a bed into which young roots 
may shoot. Immediately under the ball the bark 
is divided down to the wood for nearly two thirds 
of the circumference of the branch. A cocoa 
nut shell, or asmall pot is then hung over the 
ball, with a hole in the bottom; so small that 
water therein will only fall indrops; by which 
means the rope is constantly kept moist; a cir- 
cumstance necessary for the ready admission of 
the young roots, and for the supply of nourish- 
ment to the branch. 

When the vessel has been supplied with water 
for three weeks, one third of the remaining branch 
is cut; and the former incision carried deeper 
into the branch, as by this time roots have struck 
into the rope, and assist in giving support. 

After a similar interval, the operation is again 
repeated ; and in about two months from the com- 
mencement of the process, the roots are generally 
seen intersecting each other on the surface of the 
ball; which indicates that they are sufficiently 
advanced to admit of the separation of the branch 
from the tree.—And this is best done by sawing 
it off at the incision; taking care that the rope, 
(which must have become nearly rotten) is not 
shaken by the operation ;—and then the branch 
is planted as a young tree. 

‘It is conceived that a longer period would be 
necessary to succeed with this operation in 
Europe, because vegetation is so much slower 
than in India (where Dr Howison made his exper- 
iments ;) but he thinks that an additional month 
would be adequate to make up for deficieney of 
climate. 

‘The advantages of this method are stated to 
be, that a further growth of three or four years, 
is sufficient, when the branches are of any con- 
siderable size, to bring them to their full bearing 
state ; whereas eight or ten years would be other- 
wise necessary, This he saw proved at Prines 





* Dr. Coxe copied the above from the London Retro- 
spect, which took it from Trans. Soc. Arts. in London, 
vol. xxv. 
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of Wales’ Island. [Between the islands of Sumatra as the committee did have reference to the Thomery | offer to point out an error in his remarks on the 


and Jaya. | ‘method the consequent conclusion would be that 
‘The writer’s experience does not allow him! they did not want a treatise, 
to speak of the success with which this method) Ag to the several inquiries in rel 
might be applied to fruit trees ; but he little doubts would be the conduct of the committee in certain 
of its succeeding ; and the adoption of it is recom- contingencies, I cannot take upon myself to deter- 
mended at all events in multiplying such plants, mine. I understand their proposal, according to its 
natives of warmer climates, whose seeds do not evident import on its face, to apply to any new 
succeed in this country. method which shall be superior to what is now 
* Dr Howison has besides frequently remarked ;| practised, and I doubt not their award would be 
that such branches of fruit trees, as were under _made in conformity to it, whenever it was convin- 
the operation of abscission at the time of bear-| ced the claimant was entitled to it. I do not un- 
ing, were more laden with fruit, than the rest of derstand them to say they think the Thomery 
the trees, which is attributed to a plethora or ful- | mode to be the best in use any where, but that it | 
ness, occasioned by the communication between js acknowledged in France to be the best in use 
the branches and the trunk being cut off by the there, and of this 1 believe there is no doubt. 1| 
division of the bark. And he has observed that! acknowledge that I was pleased with the proposal 
the roots from a branch under this operation) of the Committee ; not that the sum of twenty 
were longer in shooting into the ball of straw,! dollars was much to offer; but it was a small me 
| 


when the tree was in leaf than at another time:| towards some improvement in the old fashioned 
=t MH ~ 7 : 
as the best season for making experiments. ported from England many years ago, and which 





—on which account he recommends the spring | mode, which like our first foreign vines, was im- 


The quotation from the American Museum here 


ation to what! 


Thomery method in which he says, extending 
them (the vines) from siz to seven inches only 
every season until they arrive at their intended po- 
sition on the trellis, In the rules laid downin the 
Bon Jardinier, it is stated, it (the vine) should not 
be lengthenef more than twelve or fifleen inehes 
each year, no very small discrepancy in a writer 
who undertakes to set matters to rights in so au- 
thorative a tone us your correspondent. 

Yours, with great respect, 

One oF THE CoMMITTEE oN Fruits. 
June 25, 1831. 








— 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


CUTTING TREES FOR REPRODUCTION. 
Mr Fessenpen,—In a communication from Mr 
Welles recently published in your paper, it is inti- 
mated that suckers do not grow from the stumps 
of large trees when cut, because the stumps hav- 
ing been left hollow contain water. He supposes 


concludes, 

It is proper to add, that though the division as 
to the bough which is to form the new tree, should 
be made at the place above directed, yet care 
must be taken not to leave a stump behind on the 
parent tree, for this would damage the stock for 
the sake of the new tree. The stump, therefore, 
must next be cut off ¢lgse to the main branch, from 
which it was taken; that the wound may heal 
by bark spreading to cover the wound from the right 
and lett, and from above the wound; not to 
speak of some little elevation of bark, which 
may arise from below the wound, The bark, it 
must be observed will never rise up and cross the 
end of a slanding stump, but must be looked for 
as a cover to the branch out of which the stump 
grew. 


Iam, Sir, yours, A. B. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr Fessenven—A correspondent in your pa- 
per of the 22d inst, over the signature of ¢ Vitis,’ has 
undertaken to animadvert upun the committee 
on fruits, for their proposal to give a premium of 
twenty dollars, ‘ For the best method of cultiva- 
ting foreign grapes, in open ground, which shall be 
superior to any other now practised in this country, | 
with reference to planting, training, shelter, &c, | 
and for a length of trellis not less than thirty feet ; | 





we have been practising upon ever since, with | that if the trees were so cut as to prevent this, 
what success, generally, I can appeal to many of by letting the water run off, suckers would sprout 


our most respectable cultivators in this vicinity to 
determine. It is well known that several of them, 
notwithstanding they have with great care, made 
use of the required precaution of syringes and 
washes, lime and sulphur, flying tents and fumi- 
gators, have threatened to abandon their vines al- 
together ; yet there are some individuals so ortho- 
dox in their faith in this mode; arising perhaps 
from a greater share of success, in perhaps very 
favored situations; or from an untiring zeal and 
a disregard of expense; that if they hear the 
Thomery mode mentioned they scent heresy in the 
gale and seem determined to decry it at once, and 
pertinaciously to adhere to a system taken from a 
country where it never did succeed for open ground 
culture, instead of essaying another mode received 
from a country where itinv: riably has succeeded for 
the same culture. You are not furnished with any 
conclusive reasons for resisting the new mode, but 
you hear, that it will require six or seven years to 
complete a trellis; time and money are not to be 
thrown away ; it will cost a great deal, you are not 
sure it will succeed in this climate, a cultivator 
must own the soil. I confess, Sir, I do not see 
much force in these objections which does not ap- 
ply to the ordinary mode, and if a substantial, coarse 
wooden fence, built upon red cedar posts with a 
decent trellis attached to it, and furnished with the 


|forth and grow. For the last 20 winters it has 
|been my employment to cut timber. The result 
‘of some of my observations on its growth I will 
state. For a number of these years the trees that 
I was gutting, were very old and much decayed ; 
I observed that no suckers started from the stumps 
of large trees when cut. 

In the winter of 1823, 1 began to cut alot of 
white oak, full grown, but undecayed—not one in 
the hundred unsound, the stumps generally per- 
fectly sound,—diameter from 18 to 36 inches. 

This lot being secure from cattle 1 expected a 
fine growth, but on examining the stumps the 
following summer I could not find a single sprout. 

Supposing this might have resulted from the 
stumps being cut very low, and considerably hol- 
lowing soas to contain several gallons of water, 
I determined to adopt a different mode of cutting. 
Accordingly, in the following winter, with an axe, 
I cut the sap wood all around the tree, leaving it 
the lowest on the outsides, I then sawed the re- 
mainder with a cross-cut saw—the teeth so raised 
as to leave the stump ina form to shed off all the 
water. By way of experiment I cut a number of 
‘trees in the usual way. ‘This course! followed 
'two seasons, but no advantage resulted as to the 
| growth of wood. 

Since then I have consulted my own conve- 





to which he bas appended some strictures upon | coping, can be constructed of thirty feet in length | nience rather than the growth of suckers in cut- 


the Thomery method. 


and of the requisite height for ten dollars, and I am 


The first difficulty he seems to meet with is | assured by an experienced carpenter that it can, I) 


ting my timber. 


After reading Mr Welles’ communicat®@n on the 


whether the premium proposed be for the theory do not see why one hundred dollars need be expen- subject, I examined rising ey ~— mea 
or practice of cultivation and in his question which | ded upon it; this fence according to usual wear cutin a manner to secure ai ana ; ~ ve na 
he formally marks No. 1, he inquires, ‘whether it) would last for twenty years, a term of durability, and have not found so much as a single spr 
be fora treatise or to be paid to the person who shall | three times as great as your correspondent will ven. 8TOW!ng. Ree Rien a wheelie an 
show by his own practice a better mode of culti-|ture any calculations upon about grapes, at all ;| If this be worthy a place in your valuable pa- 
vation than is now in use.’ It is not easy to ima- neither do I see the pertinency of the remark that | Per, You may publish it. ' ea 
gine how any one ean fairly give any other than \if the committee had offered a premium of one | ¥ Yours, &e, Spe: a. 
the latter construction to it ; is it not explicitly stat- | hundred dollars, they would have done a real good. East Bridgewater, May 14th, 1831. 

ed to be for the best method of cultivating which | Consistent with the implied censure of the offer of | 
shall be ‘found to be superior on comparison with | twenty dollars for the same object, the amount | 





Caterpittars.—-The spotted Caterpillar has 


, . : : ; - ‘committed great ravages in Pennsylvania. Whole 
others now practised, and is not the trellis for the would not be intended to repay the expenses ot | a este have been stripped of their leaves. The 


specimen required to be of agiven length ? Has the experiment, and your correspondent’s ‘ poor | same reptile has been mischievous in Massachusetts 
this anything to do with a treatise 2 But your cor- | wight,’ if he failed of success, would in either case ‘on fruit trees. Some Horticulturists have shaken 
respondent has solved his own difficulty; he says have to sustain the whole loss of it himself, and |them from the trees, and then tarred the trunks to 
if a treatise only is asked for, then the committee | if he succeeded, his success itself would be his own | prevent their ascending. 

can have no reference to the Thomery method, as | reward, and the premium simply an acknowledg- | 
they have the Bon Jardinier before them, in which | ment for his laudable efforts. | Camphorated spirit applied to the flesh will keep 
that whole system is laid down ; thisis very trueand| Your correspondent will pardon me, I hope, if I |o ff musketoes for several hours. 
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‘Extracts from ‘Our Netcueonnoon,’ a work lately published 
by Mrs Garerita, 2 lady of New Jersey, whose Agricultural 
and Economical writings have conferred great benefits on com- 
munity. 

CHARRING POSTS. 

‘The proper time fur felling trees for posts or 
timser, is in August. Whatever is thus cut 
should be left to season for a year and then taken 
to the sawmill. When sawed in suitable pieces, 
each piece should be charred at the bottom just so 
far as it isto be sunk in the ground. Posts, cut 
and charred in this way, will last for twenty years ; 
but unless the wood is cut in August, aud season- 
ed for a year in some dry place, it is worse than 
useless to charthem, It has been ascertained 
that when unseasoned timber is charred, the rot 
takes place much sooner than if left without char- 
ring. The timber from full grown trees Tasts lon- 
ger than that from young saplings; even the 
limb of an old white oak will be of longer dura- 
tion a3 a post, than one of the same size of a 
young one.’ 

The construction of the barn on the writer's 
farm cannot fail of being read with interest by 
farmers. 

‘ Luckily for you, I have an immense barn made 
entirely of stone, with a slate roof. It is certain- 
ly one of the most complete things I ever saw. 
It stands on the brow of a knoll, or rather of a 
slope. The cellar of the stable part of tg barn 
is forty feet by thirty, and about eight feet in 
height, over this cellar are the horses and cows, 
stalls, which are arranged on each side of the 
stable. There is room for eight horses and ten 
cows at present, but by alittle ingenuity, and Mr 
Grant has already suggested the plan, there can be 
room made for four horses and four cows more, as 
the space in the centre isa mere waste. Each 
stall has one moveable plank at the lower end, 
which when raised, allows all the litter of the 
stable to be shovelled down to the cellar. You 
can easily imagine how clean and wholesome a 
stall can be kept in this way, and how much more 
manure is gathered by this saving process. Both 
horse and cow stables should be built over a cel- 
lar of this kind, that the animals may be kept 
from breathing the foul air. Many of the diseases 
of cattle proceed from the impure atmosphere of 
stables,’ 

‘T took out of the cellar, soon after 1 bought 
the farm, at least one hundred wagon loads of rot- 
ted manure. It had lain there a long time, the 
owner not caring to disturb it. I shall in future 
take out the manure every spring and fall. The 
barn, ¥ rather that part of the barn which is 
appropriated to hay and = grain, is of the same 
dimensions, with a cellar ulso, under the whole, 
divided from the other by a strong stone partition, 
This cellar is for calves, and wagons, and wood- 
sleds, &c. A wide bridge, or causeway, from the 
barn door to the level below, makes an easy road 
for ascending and «descending wagons. Nothing 
can be easier than to get at the manure below, for 
the floor, which is of stone, ison a line or level 
with the ground, and by backing in the wagons 
they can be easily filled. With the proposed al- 
terations there will be room enough for all the eat- 
tle that we shall both want; and as the barn stands 
on the division line, it will be equally convenient.’ | 

Her remarks on the peach show the frequency | 
and extent of her observations. 

‘In the disease called the yellows, the roots of. 
the peach tree remained perfectly healthy ; and in’ 
seven cases out of ten, when a diseased tree was) 
removed to a moist soil, the trees recovered. I. 
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am convinced that the roots of a tree can be 
healthy, while the branches are unsound ; but I 
never saw the the body of a peach tree look 
healthy, and have unsound roots. ‘The peach tree 
very soon exhausts the soil, for it abstracts nourish- 
ment from it with greater rapidity than almost 
any other tree ; it would be an easy matter, there- 
fore, to prolong its life, and insure its health by 
furnishing it with a sufficiency of food, were not 


. . | 
the fact known to us that too much manure is in-) 
jurious, unless we can supply it abundantly with | 


water. During what is called a wet season here, 
the peach trees revive fromavery languid state ; 
and were the moist summers to continue, this 
fruit tree would live toa good age. You have 
no idea of the rapid growth of a peach tree, and 
how soon, when the trees are fifteen feet apart the 
roots meet one another. Mr Thorn bared the 
roots of two trees for my inspection, which were 


fifteen feet asun/er, and I saw they had actually | 


met. Now this fact proves that we do very wrong 
in ploughing deep among peach trees, for the 
roots are seriously injured by it. A bruised root 
affects the health of a tree ; but if we cut the 
root with a knife, no harm ensues, unless. we cut 
off too much, or too many roots. It is just like 
the tendon of an animal; if we wound it, we 
often destroy life; but if we separate it entirely, 
the injury we do is only local.’ 


ON REAPING WHEAT. 

To the Editor of the Virginia Herald: 

Sir—As the time of harvest is approaching, 
I address, through your paper, my brother far- 
mers, on the importance of allowing wheat in- 
tended for sowing, to be entirely ripe before reap- 
ing. Accident last year, and eye-sight this 
year, have convinced me of the propriety of this 
course. 





In the year 1829, haying selected by hand some 


ears of Mexican wheat, and sowed it in the fall of | 


the same year, it was forgotten last year, until my 
little son reminded me that it ought to be gather- 
ed. It was then from seven to ten days after my 
other wheat of the same kind had been cut.— 
This wheat was then gathered and deposited ina 
bag. Last October, this wheat was seeded on the 
same day, in the same manner, and adjoining to 
other Mexican wheat. No selection of land was 
made for it, as no experiment was intended. It 
has survived the fly, and the last severe winter, 
with little injury, but not more than one third of 
the adjoining wheat has been left alive. From its 
present appearance, it will produce, I believe, two 
thirds more thanZits adjacent neighbor. 

Can the keeping in the bag be the cause of this 
superiority ? I believe not, because in several 
previous years, seed wheat has been kept by me 
in bags, and no similar result has taken place ; my 
inference thence, is, that this difference must be 
owing to the entire ripeness of the seed, Should 
any reader of this communication, have doubts on 
this subject, it would give me great pleasure to 
show them the growing wheat, which will con- 
vinee, I should think, the most sceptical. 





From my twentyfour years experience as a far- 
mer, I am also satisfied, that the smut is mainly 
attributable to unripe seed wheat. My seed wheat 


\has been always riper than that of my neighbors, 


and during that period, I have never seen but six 
smutted heads in my own crops, In a cenversa- 
tion with the late Mr Isaac Williams, he confirm- 

d my opinion, by stating to me the same practice 


| of one of his nearest neighbors, attended by the 

| most entire success. 

| In making this communication, the interest of 
wheat-growers is my sole object, and if, by it, their 

icrops should be increased, it will contribute to the 

‘happiness of your obedient servant. 

| JOHN TAYLOR. 

| Liberty Hill, Carolina. 


| 
! 
| 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 
Most people are fond of honey, and many are 
‘also fond of bestowing upon Bees those cares 

which seem neccessary to render them the most 
profitable. One of the most troublesome parts of 
|the management of these republicans, is the time 
_when, from an over populztion, like the New Eng- 
‘land States, they see fit to emigrate or swarm, as 
the time which they select for this, is not al- 
ways the most convenient for the farmer to attend 
(to them. Now it is with this, as with other busi- 
ness of agriculture ; it should be done in proper 
season, and when it will best suit the convenience 
|of the superintendent. » As to the prosperity of the 
| bees it is altogether indifferent whether they fix 
upon the time of emigration or whether the hus- 
bandman does, so that he uses judgment in the mat- 
ter. If he finds in the month of May or June that 
any of his hives are over-stocked with bees, 
he should remove them into another, which, if re- 
peated as often as the old hive becomes over-stock- 
ed will prevent their swarming at all. Swarms sep- 
arated from the parent hive in this way, do equally 
as well as when left to fly out and separate theme 
selves, beside much time and loss of honey is sav- 
ed ; for when a hive becomes over-stocked, the 
major part of the bees which constitute afterwards 
the new swarm, do not work at all, but live upon 
the honey produced by the old and more indus 
trious part of community, and the quicker they are 
taken off after their number is sufficient to form. a 
well regulated republic, the better. 

For doing this let the old hive be turned bottom 
| upwards, and the new hive set upon it; strike 
| lightly upon the lower hive, and many of the bees 
| will ascend into the upper hive ; when a sufficient 
| number has collected in the new hive for a swarm, 
| take it off and set it upon the bench, and return the 
old one to its former position. In doing this to 
insure success, it is necessary that one of the 
| queens should accompany the new swarm, which 
| may be known in the course of a day or two; fer 

if they have no queen, they will not stay in the 
new hive, but will return to the old one ; but if 
, they have a queen, some of the bees may be seen 
in the course of twentyfour hours, standing near 
| the entrance into the hive, amusing themselves by 
raising their hodies to the full length of their legs, 
and giving their wings a rapid motion, making a 
| steady buzzing noise. This may be considered as 
an indication of their satisfaction and the success 
,of the operation. Some consider mid-day, the 
_most favorable time for doing this; others again, 
| prefer the evening—but either will answer, and ihe 
trouble attending is not greater than that of hiving 
them when the swarms are allowed to come ont in 
the common manner, and the danger of having 
them go off, is avoided. Another very great ad- 
| vantage of this method is, the young swarms com- 
mence working early, by which they are more 
certain of laying up sufficient food for winter. 
Where the common shaped hives are to be contin- 
ued we would recommend to those who are keep- 
_ing bees, to try one or two swarms as above, which 
will give them more satisfactory evidence, either 
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for or against the practice, than all that can be 
written on the subject. The present price of bees 
in this section of country, we believe to be about 
five dollars for a good hive in the spring; such as 
will give on an average, two swarms during the 
summer. This, after deducting for the trouble of 
the taking care of them, is a great profit, Each 
hive of bees that are in good condition in the spring, 
will make enough honey over their own wants, to 
pay well for taking care of them, and leaving a 
profit of two hundred per cent. - Now if this ean 
be realized, what better business can a farmer ask 
for? Surely we have a land ‘flowing with milk 
and honey.’— Genesee Farmer, 











Aracacna anp Qutnoa.—The Editor of the 
American Farmer says the present appearance of 
these new vegetables in his grounds is highly flat- 
tering. The Aracacha is growing finely, notwith- 
standing the irregular weather ; and, so far ap- 
pears to be as well adapted to the climate as pars- 
nips. One plant has already a few seed set. Ma- 
ny of the Quinoa are a foot high, and all are grow- 
ing like weeds. Itwas planted May 13th, and 
came up May 20th. It resembles closely, and is 
a near relative to a weed commonly called lambs’ 
quarter, Should these new vegetables succeed, 
of which there seems now scarcely adoubt, the 
country will have two most important additions to 
its agricultural products. The Editor takes this 
occasion to say, in answer to the inquiries of nu- 
merous correspondents, that if he succeeds in 
their cultivation, he will be able to spare a sinall 
quantity of both vegetables in the fall, and will 
give timely notice through the Farmer. 





HEMP. 

A company has been formed in Farmington, in 
the state of Maine, for the purpose of encouraging 
the cultivation of hemp and erecting machinery 
for dressing and preparing it for market. The 
company is called the ‘ Farmington Falls Hemp 
Company.’ Their machinery will be in operation 
by the first of August, in time to receive the 
cropsof this year’s growth. It is believed that 


farmers may make a prefitable business by turning | 


their attention tothe raising of hemp. A  flour- 
ishing establishment for dressing hemp, as our 
readers are already informed, has been in oper- 
ation the year past in Livermore,—Portland Cou- 
rier. 





Buack Cuerry Tree.—A _ medical correspon- 
dent of the Cooperstown Watchtower, says, that 
the bark of this tree is poisonous. He relates the 
case of a young lady to whom he was lately call- 
ed, and who, in consequence of drinking about 
halfa pint of cider, taken froma closely stopped 
bottle filled the evening previous with cherry bark, 
fresh from the tree, was seized with vertigo, stu- 
porand syncope, followed by great difficulty of 
respiration and vomiting. Similar effeets were 
produced in a slighter degree upon another per- 
sop, who took from the same botide a smaller 
draught of cider. He says that the French 
chemists have recently ascertained that the dele- 
terious principle of tie cherry, laurel and the ker- 
nel of the peach, is very analogous to prussic acid. 
This acid in its concentrated state, ifa feather be 
dipped into it and drawn across the eye of an animal, 
produces instant death. Two drops, says the wri- 
ter, have been known to kill a vigorous dog in a 
very few minutes.—Ontario Repository. 


From the American Farmer, 
WILLIS’ GRAPE VINE. 
Oxford, Md May 20th, 1831. 
Mr Suiru—As my vine has excited so much 


| curiosity amongst strangers and others, I yesterday 


called in two of my neighborsto try and count 
the bunches on it. One limb was up a fruit tree so 
high, that it could not be counted. It covers a 
large part of the yardin an espalier form, and 
has run up four fruit trees. You have the certifi- 
cate of my neighbors inclosed, and may publish 
it if you please. 

‘I have the honor to be, your most obedient 
humble servant. Joun Wituts. 


We hereby certify that we were this day, call- 
ed on tocount che bunches of grapes that were on 
the vine in John Willis’ yard, and we counted 
them as well as we could, but have made allowan- 
ces and thrown in many for good count, and have 
counted twentyfive thousand, one hundred and 
ten bunches, one third or nearly half of them are 
double bunches, and only counted as single bun- 
ches. The vine is commencing in its’ seventh 
year’s growth, as he says, and the stem is only from 
nine to ten inches in circumference. 

Crartes BromweE ut. 


_ Oxford, May 19,1831. Ricaarp Cossaces, 





Linn#an GARDENS aT Fiusuine. 

Prince Paul of Wurtemburg, whose extensive trav- 
els, and scientific attainments are so well known, 
attended by his suite, paid a visit the last week, to 
the Messrs Prince, proprietors of the Linnean 





part of the country been but litthke known—that 
of operating machinery. An ingenious mechan- 
ic in Connecticut has constructed machinery, by 
means of which the services of a pair of dogs 
may be rendered quite profitable to their owner. 
In two of the card manufactories in Leicester, in 
this county, the machinery is operated by dog pow- 
er. In thatof Mr Trask, one dog operates two 
machines for pricking the leather, and cutting and 
setting the card teeth. A third machine is occa- 
sionally put in operation at the same time with 
the other two, and we were informed by Mr Trask 
that by altering the inclination of the revolving 
plane upon which the dog treads so as to increase 
the leverage, that four machines for cutting, prick- 
ing and setting card teeth might be driven by the 


;same dog. The expense of the machinery for 


one dog, is stated at one hundred dollars, including 
the regulator to govern the velocity of the machine- 
ry. Each additional dog power costs twentyfive 
dollags. The labor of one dog by the aid of this 
machinery is made equal to that of two men. 
The dog is usually uponthe working cylinder 
about one hour at a time, and is then relieved by 
another. The expense of keeping is estimated at 
about a shilling a head per week. A _ friend of 
ours, after witnessing the operation of this dog 
machinery, said the sight had helped him to the 
solution of an important query in his own mind, 
the utility of the huge cur dogs that throng almost 
every town, he concluded that they were made to 
drive machinery, The dogs we saw employed in 
that business seemed to be much more orderly 
and civilized in their demeanor than those idle, 


Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, Long | gentlemanly sort of curs who lounge about the 

Island, and expressed himself highly gratified at| town doing little else than annoy one’s legs in the 
b 4 . . . bad 

the great extent and high culture of the grounds, | day time, and make night hideous by their howl- 


tinguished stranger isa great proficient in Botany, 
aswell asin the other natural sciences.—™V. Y. 
Com, Advertiser. 








A correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
‘thus closes a very complimentary notice of the 
| recent horticultural exhibition in Philadelphia :— 
| A peculiar order of things has «prung up in the 
city and neighborhood of Philadelphia, under 
ithe fostering care and well directed energies of 
‘the excellent founder of the horticultural society. 
| Ithas been no less his aim by disseminating 
| useful knowledge, to enlighten the minds of those 
|who are engaged in the operative branches of 
horticulture, than to increase the wealth and con- 
sequence of the community to which the institu- 
tion belongs. To the citizens this establishment 
has been of incalculable advantage, for they can 
now have an abundance of the rarest and best 
fruits and vegetables at a comparatively low price ; 
we trust that they will ever gratefully remember 
to whom they are thus indebted, and that they 
will continue to ¢ give honor where honor is due. ’ 
It is to Dr Mease that the people of Philadel- 
phia are under such obligations. This gentleman, 
having leisure, industry and zeal, and being, with- 
al, fond of scientific pursuits—blessed too, with 
a happy temperament which delights in contribu- 
ingto the comfort and pleasures of others, has 
devoted his whole life to patriotic purposes. 


DOGS. 
Among the many purposes for which tbe servi- 
ces of these animals have been put in requisition, 
{one may be mentioned, which has as yet in this 


j 
| 








and at the immense collections of trees and plants | ings. 
concentrated therein, from every clime. This dis- | quired to operate a single card machine through 








The labor of one man has usually been re- 


the day, Thereader cancalculate for himself 
what saving there may be made in the card busi- 
ness by the use of dog power, without taking into 
the calculation the difference in the cost of ma- 
chinery for working the card machines by water, 
steam or horse power.—Worcester .Egis. 





Spirits of Turpentine a cure for Staggers in 
dogs.—A writer for the Southern Agriculturist, 
after remarking on the value of the services of 
a faithful dog, and a disorder which often proves 
fatal to animals of that species, called staggers, 
observes as follows : 

The disease appears to arise from weakness in 
the loins ; is most probably occasioned by worms. 
He has but little use of his hind legs—staggers 
about much—when down rises only on his fore 
legs, and finally loses all power to rise: at the 
same time he has all his intelligence, and eats and 
drinks for a while as usual. I give a table spoon- 
ful of spirits of turpentine, in as much or more 
molasses or brown sugar, three times a day and 
seldom find it necessary to continue longer than 
the second day before the dog is restored to health 


Extraction of Potash from certain Minerals.—This 
alkali so important to the arts may, it is said, be ex- 
tracted from minerals containing it by « very sim- 
ple process. This consists in merely calcining 
them with lime, and then leaving them for some 
time in contact with water, which is afterwards 
filtered and evaporated. M. Fuchs, as quoted in 


the Ann. de TU Industrie states, that he has in this 
manner obtained from 19 to 20 per cent of potash 
from felspar, and from 15 to 16 percent from Mica, 
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making.—If a mowing lot is to be cut twice 





— 


Hay 


earlier than where it is cut but once, in order that 
the roots may recover immediately, and be ready 





for vegetation afresh. Where the grass is cut later, | 


the vegetation of the roots stops for some time. 


} 
jna season, the first crop ought to be mowed | 


is as follows. 


The grass, however, which is thus cut early will ground and in as uniform and perfect a manner as 


tionably be more heavy, The hay from old herbage 
will carry on stock, but it is only hay from young | 
herbage that will fatten them. When the stems 
of clover become hard and sapless, by being al- | 
lowed to bring their seeds towards maturity they 
are of little more value as provender, than an) 
equal quantity of the finer sort of straw of corn.’ | 

The mode of making clover hay, and that of 
all herbage plants, as practised by the best farmers, 
The herbage is cut as close to the | 


not be so heavy as that which is cut later, as it’ it is possible to accomplish, by the seythe kept con- | 
. é ' . oe 2 ° . 
will shrink after cutting ; but the roots will not | stantly sharp. The surface having been ia the 


. ! H b 7 2 
be so much exhausted, and will afford a larger , preceding spring freed from stones and well rolled, 
crop the next time of cutting, or the next summer | the stubble after the mower ought to be as_ short 


if mowed but once in a season. Loudon says in /and smooth as a well shaven grass lawn, That) 
the cutting of grass crops, for the purpose of being | part of the stems left by the scythe is not only | 
made into hay, it is necessary that they be in the | lost, but the after growth is neither so vigorous nor 


most suitable states of growth and maturity, for | 5° weighty, as when the first cutting is taken as 


affording the best and most nutritious fodder, 
With this view they should neither be cut at too 


_early a period, nor suffered to stand too long; as | dry above, it is gently turned over (not tedded 


in the former case there will be considerable loss 
in the drying from the produce being in so soft 
and green a condition, and in the latter from a 
large proportion of the nourishing properties being 
expended. Grass when mown before it comes 
in full flower, while the rich saccharine juice is 
in part retained at the joints of the flower stems, 
is in the most proper condition for being cut down, 
as at that period it must contain the largest propor- 
tion of nutritious materials, but which then begin 
to be absorbed, and taken up in proportion as the 
flowers expand and the seed ripens, so as to con- 
stitute the meal or starch of the seed lobes, and 
is either dispersed upon the land or fed upon by 
birds ; the grass stems with their leaves being left 
in a similar situation to that of the straw of ripened 
grain. But there are other cireumstances, besides 
those of ripeness,'to be attended to in determining 
the period of cutting crops of grass, as in some 
cases, When they are thick upon the ground, the 
bottom parts become of a yellow color before the 
flowering fully takes plaee ; under such cireum- 
stances, it will often be the most advisable practice 
to mow as soon as the weather will possibly admit ; 
for if this be neglected there is great danger of 
its rotting, Or at any rate of its acquiring a disa- 
greeable flavor, and becoming of little value. 
Where grass is very tall, as is often the case in 
moist meadows, it is liable to fall down and 
lodge, by which the same effects are produced. 
The same writer, under the head Clover, ob- 
serves that ‘The making of herbage crops from 
hay isa process somewhat different from that of 
making hay from natural grasses. All the herbage 
tribe ought to be mown before the seed is formed 
and indeed before the plants have fully blossomed, 
that the full juice and nourishment of the plant 
may be retained in the hay. By the adoption of 
this system, the hay is cut in better season, it can 
be more easily secured, and is much more valua- 
ble. Nor is the strength of the plant lodged in 
the seed, which is often lost. The great advantage 
of converting under ripe herbage and grass into 
hay is now beginning to be known. 
much more saccharine matter in it and it is con- 
sequently more nutritious. A crop of clover or 
sainfoin, wheu cut in the early part of the season, 
may be ten per cent lighter than when it is fully 
ripe; but the loss is amply counterbalanced, by 
obtaining an earlicr, a tore valuable, and more 
nutritious article ; while the next crop will propor- 
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low as possible, 
‘As soon as the swath or row is thoroughly 


or scattered) without breaking it, sometimes this | 
is done by the hand or by a small fork; and 
some farmers are so anxious to prevent the swath 
from being broken, that they will not permit the 
use of the rake shaft. The grass, when turned 
over in the morning of a dry day is put into cocks 
in the afternoon. It is impossible to lay down 
any rules for the management of hay after it is 
put into cocks; one thing is however always 
attended to, not to shake out, or scatter or expose 
the hay oftener than is necessary for its preserva- 
tion.’ 





Lance StrawBerrRies.—There were exhibited 
by judge Buel, at the horticultural show on'Tuesday, 
fifiy strawberries of uncommon size and beauty. 
On weighing them, the committee found that forty- 
seven berries, divested of their stems, weighed a 
pound—three averaging a little more than an 
ounce ; and itis said every berry exceeded four 
inches in circumference, These strawberries were 
of the kind called Methven or Methven Castle, 
from the place where the variety originated and 
are of the color and flavor of the common field 
variety. They »were gathered from plants put 
out in August last, the runners of which had not 
been clipped. 

There were also exhibited, at the same time 
from the Albany nursery, more than 100 varieties 
of hardy roses, 7 varieties of honeysuckle (Loni- 
cera,)6 of the pink (Dianthus,) Chinese peonies, 
dahlias, and more than 40 varieties of choice bor- 
der flowers. 

We were presented by judge Buel, a day or 
two since, with two bowls of the Methven straw- 
berry, most of which measured four inches in cir- 
cumference, and of a rich ffavor.—.dbany Argus. 





From the Journal of a Resident in South America. 

‘ I found for the first time the sensitive plant, 
growing wild. It spreads very often over marshy 
ground, something likea tumbler. The sensitive 
leaves spread out prettily from the creeping ten- 
drils in the sunshine, something like lady-fern,— 
It is curious to come toa little dingle of them, 
where there are a thousand tendrils, all interwoven, 
tike a bramble thicket, to shake the twig, and com- 
munieate the vibration to.the whole, and see ten 
thousand green leaves, all curling themselves up, 
and shrinking back at your approach, as if afraid 
of being trod on, the sensation-like feeling of life, 
running over them all, asa shock of electricity.’ 








SILK. 

We visited yesterday the silk establishment of 
Mr Duronceau and Mr Garacuer, in Chesnut 
near Second street, and were astonished at the 
vastuumber of worms which were feeding and 
spinning. One circumstance was mentioned to us, 
thatis worthy notice. Last summer, a number of 
cocoons were laid away inthe supposition that 
the worm was killed; but in ashort time, the an- 
imal in its winged state worked its way throngh 
them, and as they were near the north window, 
they took their station in the sill of the window, 
and on the outside ; here they laid their eggs. No 


further notice was taken of them until this spring, 


when, to the astonishment of the people about the 
building, these eggs that had been exposed. to all 
the severity of the winter, hatched, and Mr Du- 
ponceau in order to carry out the experiment 
caused a number of worms to be put on the mul- 
berry trees, inthe yard of Mr Desauque, in Sec- 
ond street; there they fed upon the leaves, grew 
rapidly, and yesterday several were spinning on 
the branches. It is the intention of Mr D. to 


| let the eggs take their chance for another year in 


the open air, The success that has tlius far attend- 
ed Mr Duponceau’s experiments is gratifying 
to him as it will be beneficial to the country.—U. 
S. Gazelte. 





THISTLES FOR SEED!!! 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Sir—Whoever will take the trouble to walk up 
the short street leading from Washington street te 
South Boston Bridge, (or the ‘old Bridge,’ as it is 
frequently called) may seea fine patch of Canada 
Thistles going to seed, and preparing for distri- 
bution, along the shores of South Boston, Dorches- 
ter and Roxbury. It has, probably, been impor- 
ted from the eastward,in hay, which has been 
landed in that vicinity. 

Should any individual in that nejghborhood 
possess a seythe, he might perform an act of pat 
riotism by mowing said thistles before the seed is 
ripe. If not, perhaps some fellow citizen from the 
country, may takeascythe into town with him, 
and perform this service to the public. 

June 23, 1831. 





Horticultural Hall, 
Saturday, June 25, 1831. 
FLOWERS EXHIBITED. 

From the Brighton Nursery of Messrs Winships, 
a great variety of Roses, Lilies, Spiraes, &c. 

From the Charlestown Vineyard, by Mr Haggers- 
ton, a splendid assortment of Carnations, and a fine 
specimen of Hoya Carnosa. 

Fine Roses, and other flowers, from the gardens 
of Gen. Dearborn, Z. Cook, Jr. Esq.,E. Sharp, and 
Samuel Walker. ‘ 

Several fine varieties of Scabiosa, from E. M. 
Richards, of Dedham. 

From Mr Davenport, of Milton, dwarf Cape Jas- 
mine, and Hydrangea. 


NOTICE. 

A Stated meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society will be held on Saturday, July 2d, at 
11 o’ciock, at the Rooms of the Society, in Joy’s 
buildings. R. L. EMMONS, Secretary. 


The Quarterly Review, No. 89, has just been re- 
published by Lilly & Wait, of this city, and contains 
articles on the following subjects: Beechey’s Voy- 
age to the Pacific and Bhering’s Straits; Malthus 
and Saddler; Population and Emigration; Capt. 
Hall’s Sketches of Sea Life; French Revolution ; 
Conspiration de Babeuf; The West India Question ; 
Reform in Parliament ; Index. 
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Culture of Silk.—A writer for the Troy Budget, 


says‘ The jemales of every farmer’s family could 
annually realize $100 and upwards by the culture 
ofsilk, There isno doubt of making fine, first 
rate silk, asthe experiments have been fully tried, 
Mrs Pawling of this city, last year made as beau- 
tiful silk as the best imported, 1 
mend those who wish information on this subject 
to call on Mrs Pawling, or Dr Corning. Dr 
Corning has planted a large numberof mulberry 
trees and is doing much to advance the silk culture, 





Hanging of Window Blinds.—A correspondent 


of the National Intelligencer says ; ‘ Itis oe | 


ing to me that the mode of hanging window 
blinds universally practised in France, should not 


mate. 
top, and opens by being pushed out from below | 
at any distance agreeable, instead of being hung | 
en the side and opening perpendicularly. By | 
our present mode, the blinds cannot be opened | 
without admitting the sun ; but by the French 
mode the blind may be opened, and the air ad- 
mitted and the sun at the same time excluded ~ 
the window being still shaded, thougk the blind 
be open. Let any one try this plan on a south- 
ern exposure, and he will find its superiority. 
Another advantage is, that the blind is more easily 
and quickly opened and shut; and a further 
superiority is, you can have’ your blinds open 
without losing the pleasure of privacy in your 
apartment. We take, unfortunately, all our 
fashions from England, and if England had adopt- 
ed the French mode of hanging window blinds, 
we should long ago have copied it. But the Eng- 
glish climate, requiring the admission of all the 
little sunshine nature gives it, forbids the adoption 
of the French mode, and we, therefore, have re- 
jected it, although our climate renders it more de- 
sirable than even in France itself. I pray our 
builders to consider the subject. 


! 
{ 





Hydrophobia.—Dr Hamilton, after a laborious 
research, fixes the 10th day after the infliction of 
the wound, as the earliest period at which this 
disease has appeared, and 19 months as the latest, 
Between these periods the times of attack are 
very various. Of 131 cases, 17 were seized be- 
fore the 30th day ; 63 between the 30th and 59th ; 
23 from 60 to 90 days; 9 from 90 to 120; and 14 
from 5 to 19 months. The Dr afterwards men- 
tions the case of a boy bitten in the toe by a cat, 
on the 14th July, 1797, in which the poison lay 
dormant until 19th Nov. 1800, a period of three 
years and four months! Dr Thacher’s work on 
Hydrophobia contains a minute description of sev- 
eral cases, almost too horrible to read or think of. 
—Journal of Commerce. 





An seemneey in the neighborhood of Narbonne has 
published a treatise extolling the husks of grapes 
which have been deprived of their alcohol by distil- 
hation, as an excellent substitute for bark in tanning 
leather. After having prepared the skins in the 
usual way, he places them in the pits@nd covers 
them with the grape husks. From five and thirty 
to five and forty days are sufficient to complete the 
tanning. ‘This method, according to the author of 
it, offers the following advantages: The operation 
is much more rapid, it is much more economical: 
the leather has an agreeable odor instead of that 
of tan ; and it is twice as durable as leather tanned 
by bark. 








would recom- | 


| assortment of American, English, Swedes and Russia Bar 
; : | Iron—American Braziers’ Rods—Spike and Nail Rods, | 
have been introduced into our hot and sunny cli- | Shoe-Shapes—Hoop and Band Iron—Steel of all kinds— FLAXSE 
There the blind is hung by hinges at the | Pipe-box and Mould-board plates, &c. constantly for sale | Fl 


Farmer Wanted. 

A permanent situation offers for a man who under- 
stands farming generally, and a little of gardening, and 
| whe would feel an interest in his employar’s business,— 
| to go on to a farm in one of the pleasantest towns in New 

England, on Connecticut river. Apply personally at 
| the New England Farmer office. 


Farm Wanted. 
Wanted, a first :ate Farm in the vicinity of Boston, 
' containing 100 to 150 acres of land, with a good and con- 
| venient house, barn, Ke. 


| Letters (postage paid) addressed to R. 8S. H. Salem, 


} 
} 





| Mass. giving a particular description of Farms, offered, | SEA 
| cash price, taxes, &c, will receive immediate a 1] 


ttention. 





Wrought-lron Ploughs.— Bar-Iron, &c. 
Wrought-lron Ploughs, of all sizes.—Also, A Complete | 


GAY & BIRD, 
No. 44, India Street, Boston. 


The true Sugar Beet. 

For sule at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 
Market street, Boston, 100 lbs. of the true French Sugar 
Beet Seed,—received this day from Paris, by the last 
Havre packet, via Newport. The excellence of this 
root for cattle, and for culinary and other purposes, is too 
well known to require comment. 

A.so—Large and Small Lima Beans—Early Dwarf | 
Beans—several varieties of pickling and other Cucum- 
bers—Radishes, Lettuces, Cabbages, Turnips, &c. 

Broom Corn. 

Also, just received,a few bushels of prime Broom Corn 

raised last season in the vicinity of Connecticut river. 


Lead Pipe. 
LEAD PIPE, all sizes, yes | 
Fearine & Co, No. 110, State St 
April 13, 1831. 6w. 


Bones Wanted. 
Shin and Leg Bones constantly purchased by GEO. 


H. GRAY & CO. No. 68 Kilby street. 
April 20. 2mos 


y ‘ 
6tis. 








for sale by Lincoun 
reet. 











Brass Syringes. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 
52 North Market street, a very useful article for destroy- 
ing Caterpillars, Bugs and other insects. Likewise to 
prevent the mildew on Vines and Gooseberry Bushes.— 
See N. E. Farmer, vol. 8, page 358 and 363. 








Sheep— Sheep. 
Valuable Books on the best method of forming good 
flocks, of increasing them, and treating them properly | 


and value of Merino Sheep—anatomical structure, &c, 
&c—5 valuable works, viz: 

Sir George Stewart Makenzie, Bart. 

Robert R. Livingston, LL. D. 

Samuel Bard, M. D. 

M. Daubenton, a man of letters, and profound Natural- 
ist; his work was published in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and America—and in France, at the expense of the na- 
tion. 

Mr Tessiu, inspector of the Rambouillet Establish- 
ment—and others in France. 

Also for sale—a valuable collection of Books on Agri- 
culture, Manures, various treatises on Horses, Cattle, 
Botany, &c, &c. By R.P.& C. WILLIAMS, whole- 
sale and retail Booksellers and Stationers, No. 18 and 20 
Cornhill, Boston. May 25. 


Howard’s Cast Iron Ploughs, &¢. » 3 ~« * 
Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 
Wand 52 North Market street, a few of C. Howard’s Patent 
Cast Iron Ploughs. This is the most approved Plough 
now in use, and is highly recommended by our best far- 
mers for doing the work with ease and in the most per- 
fect manner; the casting being ground smooth, the 
Plough is not liable to clog even at the first time using, 
but runs perfectly free at all times. 
Also,—Taft’s superior cast steel SCYTHES, manufac- 
tured expressly for this establishment. Likewise, Pass- 





more’s, Farwell’s, Dudley’s and English Scythes, with a 
large assortment of Garden tools. 








when in health and when diseased—on the character | EGGS, 








Erratom.—lIn page 379, 2d col. 10 lines from bottom, 
for Sienite read Cyanite. 


Also,—Hall’s superior Hay Rakes—the Lest article of 
‘the kind manufactured in the country. 


June 15, 


‘or Sale, Full blood Aldnerney and Short Horn 


Bult and Heifer Calves. 
Two Alderney Bull Calves, and one Heifer Calf. Al- 


| so, one Bull and two Heifer Calves of the Short Horn or 


Teeswater breed, all from full blood imported stock, on 
both sides. For terms apply at this office. 4t May1I1. 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM To 


APPLES, russettings, - jbarrel.| 300! 3 50 
ASHES, pot, first sort, . ton, /105 00'108 00 
Pearl, first sort, - « 1120 00 122 50 

NS, white, - bushel 90 =1 00 
BEEF, mess, - barre), 8 50; 9 00 
Cargo, No. }, ~ “6 775) 800 
Cargo, No. 2, - “« | 650 675 
RUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, - pound, 15, 18 
CHEESE, new milk, - e 6 8 
Skimmed milk, - oe) 3! 4 

ED, ° \* 1 12} 1 50 

,UUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- ‘barrel., 5 37) 5 50 
Genesee, - “ 5S 575 
Alexandria, ° “ 512) 52 
Baltimore, wharf, " “ 512; & 27 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern. - bushel. 7 72 
Corn, Southern Yellow, = - * 67| 63 

Rye, » - ee 80) 83 

Barley, oo 60} 62 

Oats, re 40, 42 

IIAY, - | ewt. 60) 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt, | 10 00) 102 

HOPS, Ist quality, - “ 9 00 10 00 

LIME, - | cask. 100; 125 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton, | 300) 32 

PORK, clear, - \barrel.| 17 00) 19 00 

Navy mess, . « | 13 00! 13 50 

Cargo, No. I, - | « | 18 50) 14 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - \bushel.| 1 75! 2 00 
Red Top (northern) es 6 50) (2 

Red Clover, (northern) - |pound, 11 12 

TALLOW, tried, - | ewt. 00; 9 00 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - ‘pound. 70| 15 

Merino, mixed with Saxony, | “ 75) 80 

Merino, three fourths washod, “ 63 65 

Merino, half blood, M “| 58 60 

Merino, quarter, oT a 48 50 

Native, washed, - } « 45) 48 

Pulled superfine, - “ 63 65 

Ist Lamb’s, - “ 58 60 

2d, > sine 48) 50 

3d, - “« | 30 32 

Ist Spinning, a 53 55 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEP, best pieces, - pound 8 10 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, - | «8 6 7 

whole hogs, & 54] 7 

VEAL, . ‘ 6 8 

MUTTON, “ ‘ 4, £ 

POULTRY, * ‘ 8) 12 

BUTTER, keg and tub, ae 12) 45 

Lump, best, — 18 20 

- | dozen 12) 14 

MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. 62 b4 
Indian, retail, - a #2 8 

POTATOES, . “ 30 

CWER, {according to quality] barre!., 100] 2 00 








Briguron Marxet—Monday, June 27. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 

At Market this day 111 Beef Cattle, including 25 unsold 
last week ; 9 Cowsand Calves; 1642 Sheep and Lambs, 
and about 100 small pigs and a few old swine 

Pricrs.—Beef Cattle—In consequence of the limited 
number at market an advance of about 374 cts. per hun- 
dred was effected—we shall quote from 4 75 to 5 75. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at $15, 19, 
24 and 28. 

Sheep and Lambs—We noticed sales of lots at 1 75, 
at 1 88, at 2 00, at 2 25, and at 2 33—weathers at 2 124 
at 2 50, and at 3 00. 

Swine—No sales noticed. 

In oyr last week’s Report the number of Beet Cattle 
shoukd have been 231 instead of 331 as reported 





Bosrow Faneviz Hari MaArxet.—Peas, $1 
1,25 per bushel. Early Mohawk String Beans, 75 ce 
er peck. Strawberries 12 1017 cts. per box. — Ear 
White Dutch Turnips, 12 ets. per bunch. Cherries 124 


ets. per quart, Cucumbers 75 to $1 per doz. 
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NEW ENGLAND FAR 


MER. 


June 29, 1881. 





MISCELLANY. 
MELODY. 
Silently, O silently, 
The moon-beam falls on me: 


Silently, as silently, 
It falls on land and sea. 








Silently, still silently, 
Creation’s wings wax bright ; 
Silently, more silently, 
Bright morn succeeds to night. 


O let my soul, thus silently, 
Depart from earthly clay ; 

Thus silently and beamingly 
Enter the realms of day. 





TEMPERANCE. 

Temperance Societies. —An aged man observed 
to one of the distributors of the city committee, 
that the change which had been produced among 
seamen, riggers, and the workmen about the docks 
and slips, was almost incredible. ‘ I have lived in 
the city, said he, * many years, and my occupation 
brings me in contact with these men; and in 
comparison with the profanity and drunkenness 
which prevailed a few years ago, all is now peace 
and quietude. Officers and hands read the bible, 
and attend church ; many of our vessels are con- 
stantly going to sea, and making voyages, without 
any spirit on board. Such achange I never ex- 
pected to see as has been accomplished by tracts 
and temperance societies.—Report of the N. Y 
City Tract Soc. , 

Evius or InpeEMPERANCE. 

The biographer of Napoleon, speaking ef the loss 
sustained by England on the _ field of Waterloo, 
says: ‘ Fifteen thousand men killed and wounded 
threw half Britain into mourning. It required all 
the giory and all the solid advantages of that day 
to reconcile the mind to the. high price at which 
it was purchased. But what mourning would fill 
all Britain, if every year should behold another 
Waterloo? But what does every year repeat in 
our peaceful land ? Ours is a carnage not exhibited 
only once in a single field, but going on continually 
in every town and hamlet. 

Every eye seesits woes, every ear catches its, 
groans. The wounded are too numerous to count ; 
who is not wounded by the intemperance of this na- 
tion? But of the dead, we count, year by year, 
more than four times the number that filled half 
Britain with mourning. Could we behold the 
many thousands whom our destroyer annually de- 
livers over unto death, collected together upon one 
field of slaughter, for one funeral, and one deep 
and wide burial place ; could we behold a full as- 
semblage of all the parents, widows, children, 
friends, whose hearts have been torn by their 
death, surrounding that awful grave, and loading 
the winds with tales of wo, the whole land would 
cry out atthe spectacle, It would require some- 
thing more than ‘all the glory and all the solid 
advantages,’ of intemperance, ¢ to reconcile the mind 
to the high price at which they were purchased.—N. 
Y. Address on Temperance. 





How TO PLEASE your FRIpNDS.—Go to India; 
stay there twenty years, work hard, get money, 
save it, come home—bring with you a store ef 
wealth, and diseased liver, visit your friends, make 
a will, provide for them all—then die—whata 


prudent, good, generous, kind-hearted soul you 
will be. 








NEW DEFINITIONS. 


nents contrary to our practice, or above our com- 
prehension. 

Ambiguity. A quality deemed essentially neces- 
sary in diplomatic writings and law proceedings. 

Backward. A mode of advancement practised 
by Crabs, and recommended to mankind in gene- 
ral by the Holy Alliance. 

Blushing. A practice least used by those who 
have most occasion for it. 

Book. A thing formerly put aside to be read, 
and now read to be put aside. 

Breath. Air received into the lungs for the 
purposes of smoking, whistling, &c. 

Courage. The fear of being thought a coward. 

Cunning. The simplicity by which knaves 
generally outwit themselves, 

Ditch. A place in which those who take too 
much wine, are apt to take a little water. 


' Echo. The shadow ofa sound. 
Finger. An appendage worn in a ring, and of 


great use in taking snuff, 


Gain. Losing life to win money, 

Health. Another word for temperance and ex- 
ercise, 

Idol. What many worship in their own shape, 


who would be shocked at doing it in any other. 

Mouth. An useless instrument to some people, 
—in as fur as it renders ideas audible, but of spe- 
cial service in rendering victuals invisible. 

Pedant. A man so absurdly ignorant as to be 
vain ofhis knowledge, 

Quack. A man who only wants a diploma to 
make hima regular physician. 

Satire. Attacking the vices or follies of others 
instead of reforming our own. 

Saw. Asort of dumb alderman, which gets 
through a great deal by the activity of its teeti. 

Ugliness. An advantageous stimulus to the 
mind that it may make up for the deficiencies of 
the body. 
| Umbrella, Anarticle which by the morality 
of society you may steal from friend or foe, and 
which for the same reason you should not lend to 
either, 

Vice. Miscaleulation; obliquity of moral vis- 
ions ; temporary madness, 

Voice. Echo is the only instance of a voice 
without a body, whereas three parts of our 
unprecedented population are bodies without a 
voice —London New Monthly. 





Royal Sports.—Louis XI. ordered the Abbe of 
Baigne, a man of great wit and who had a knack of 
inventing new musical instruments, to get him a 
concert of swine’s voices, thinking it impossible. 
The abbot accordingly mustered up a number of 
hogs of several ages, and placed them undera 
pavilion, covered with velvet, before which he 
had a sounding board, painted with a certain num- 
ber of keys, thus making an organ; and as he 
played on the keys with little spikes which pricked 
the hogs he made them cry in such tune and cbn- 
cert as highly delighted the king and his court. 





An Independent Oysterman.—At many of the oyster 
cellars in New York, the signs are inscribed with— 
‘ Oysters on the Canal Street Plan.’ But an Irishman, 
who keeps a cellar near the Chatham. Theatre, with a 
praiseworthy spirit of independence, both in the matter 
of business and in spelling, has a sign lettered thus— 
* Oysters on my Orn Plan, as good as any other Plan.’ 








Absurdity. Anything advanced by our oppo- | 


Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 
The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
| Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
;and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
‘and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
thy, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
| the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
|upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
\lake. The soil is principally a sandy loam, much of it 
covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e 
The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good W heat 
and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itsclt. 
The produce of pasturage and hay from an aere of this 
laud, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
from the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being but few lots which have not durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 
ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars anda 
half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment, in, annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Pork, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davip CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. epl6t 
Ammunition 7} 

Ot the best quality aud wwest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAND'S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7 
Hickory. 

This astonishing fleet horse was raised in Montreal,.is 
from an English blood mare, (sire unknown,) is not in- 
ferior to any in the U. States for speed, action and beau- 
ty. Heisa fine sorrel, well built, good size, and pro- 
nounced by (good) judges in every respect a first rate 
horse ; trots a3 minute gait, fast walker, and has paced 
around the trotting course, Long Island, in 2 minutes, 34 
seconds, and was offered publicly to match against apy 
horse that could be produced. It is considered unneces- 
sary to say more, as his qualifications are teo well known 
to be doubted. 

He will stand at Abbott’s Inn, Holden, during the 
season. Terms $38, the season. 6t May ll. 
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